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About CAEL 



The Council for Adult and Experiential Learning (CAEL) is a national, non-profit organization 
whose mission is to expand learning opportunities for adults. CAEL consults with colleges and 
universities to improve their programs and services for adults, manages tuition assistance and career 
development programs for employers, consults with employers on how to implement learning 
programs and policies, and links employers and industries to providers of education and training. 
Through several initiatives, CAEL advocates and facilitates shifts in policy to support lifelong 
learning and workforce development. 

For over 30 years, CAEL has been the recognized leader both nationally and internationally for 
advocacy of quality standards in the area of Prior Learning Assessment (PLA) and for adult-centered 
higher education. Both regional accrediting bodies and policy organizations promoting higher 
education for adults turn to CAEL for leadership, and CAEL provides consulting and technical 
assistance to colleges and universities in how to improve their policies and practices. 

CAEL now directly serves over 500,000 adult learners who are supported by their employers for 
education and training by annually administering over $178 million in tuition assistance benefits on 
behalf of employers. CAEL hosts an annual conference and numerous training events for 
professionals in the field of adult learning, leads both national and local demonstration projects that 
promote lifelong learning, and develops new approaches to serving adult learners through our Adult 
Learning Focused Institution (ALFI) initiative. 
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Introduction 



The skills of the workforce are an important contributor to the economic vitality of any region, 
leading economic developers to consider how to connect their efforts to workforce development 
and help to build the skills of adults generally. 

The specific strategic response will certainly vary from region to region, depending on what 
industries are thriving or emerging in a given region, what their current and future skill needs are, 
existing education and training capacities, and how important the skills of the workforce are likely to 
be in attracting and retaining business and industry. Skill needs can require a response as basic as 
literacy, English as a Second Language (ESL) training, basic math, or functional literacy (such as 
reading a train or bus schedule). They can require something more specialized, such as learning 
industry-defined skills to qualify for better paying jobs in a new field or to advance within an 
industry. Skill needs may require support for individuals pursuing associate’s or bachelor’s degrees, 
or high-demand credentials such as those developed in the IT and healthcare fields. Skills needed 
within the workplace can include knowing how to work as a team, project management, learning 
how to be a supervisor, or communicating effectively with co-workers and supervisors. 

Regardless of the skill needs identified, regional stakeholders and workforce development 
practitioners do not need to start completely from scratch when designing new programs to meet 
those needs. They can draw on adult learning research as well as the experience of other 
practitioners to help design the right adult learning or skill development programs. 

This report, produced for the U.S. Department of Labor’s Workforce Innovation in Regional 
Economic Development (WIRED) initiative, presents the key components — or building blocks — of 
effective adult learning and skill development programs. The building blocks have been identified 
from existing research on this topic, the experience and networks of the Council for Adult and 
Experiential Learning (CAEL), as well as documented best practices of practitioners nationwide. 

The report is intended to be a resource for Workforce Investment Boards, employers, workforce 
development organizations, or traditional education and training providers who are planning to 
develop learning initiatives that are linked to the economic needs of a region. 

The components of and innovations in exemplary adult learning programs outlined in this report 
have been highlighted in three different kinds of source material. Some of the components draw on 
several decades of work in the adult learning field, epitomized by the work of academic 
researchers like Malcolm Knowles (the “father of adult learning”). Other components have been 
drawn from research on community college programs and a growing body of literature on 
training low-skilled workers that is produced by academics, non-profit organizations, 
philanthropic foundations, the public sector and professional evaluators. Finally, the report includes 
components drawn from the findings of the corporate training field. 



WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS REPORT 

In this report, along with descriptions of and background for each of the key components for adult 
learning and skill training programs, are examples of real programs that have used these building 
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blocks to achieve their goals. (Many of these programs are from healthcare learning and career 
advancement programs, largely because the looming staffing shortages in healthcare have led to 
more experimentation and innovation. These model programs offer lessons that are applicable to 
other fields.) 

In addition, the report discusses some of the most effective and promising innovations that various 
organizations have tried and/or promoted. Innovations are defined here as strategies that are 
introducing something new or unique in terms of a delivery method, an approach, or a service, in 
order to achieve greater programmatic impact and outcomes. Unlike the key components, or 
building blocks, these innovations need not be requirements of an adult learning or skill building 
program. Rather, regions and practitioners are urged to consider them in order to enhance initiatives 
and/or achieve selected outcomes. 



OVERVIEW OF THE COMPONENTS AND INNOVATIONS 

Designing and developing a learning initiative is a multi-step process. In the design model presented 
here, the first step requires Need-focused Planning and Analysis, during which practitioners will 
clearly define the problem they hope to solve, identify the specific skill needs of a region and its 
employers, and scan the environment for relevant learning initiatives that are already offered. 

The second step in this design model is one in which practitioners flesh out the kind of program 
they plan to offer, what delivery systems will be used, what learning modules they will offer, and 
what kind of degree or certificate or other outcome will result. We call this step Progress- and 
Success-focused Program Design because the learning initiative will need to have a format that 
supports success (both academic and on-the-job) and that motivates the learner to persist and 
complete discrete steps toward a learning goal. 

The third step is Adult-Centered Implementation, which provides key components and 
innovations in the actual delivery of learning experiences. These draw upon a rich history of adult 
learning theory and practice, in which Assessment of skills and competencies takes precedence over 
“seat time,” Support Services provide adults with guidance and assistance in removing various 
barriers to learning, and the Teaching-Learning Process includes a wide range of strategies for 
instructional delivery that are in sync with the way in which adults best learn. 

Finally, the model acknowledges that there are important components of the design process that do 
not occur in a single step. Strategic Partnerships are important throughout the process, as 
practitioners involve employers, community colleges and other training providers, public sector 
agencies, trade associations, chambers of commerce and others in the planning, design and 
implementation of a learning initiative. It is also important that practitioners consider and carry out 
Evaluation components from the very beginning of the initiative. At the start, proper program 
evaluation requires that practitioners set clear goals and outcomes for a project that will shape and 
define the data collected throughout the initiative. After the launch of the program, there is not only 
summative evaluation that looks at important outcomes, but also formative evaluation that feeds 
important information back to the program in order to realize continuous improvement in both 
design and implementation. 
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The individual key components associated with each part of the process are presented within this 
model below, along with the program innovations closely associated with those components. Figure 
1 then shows how the different steps in the model work together and build upon each other. 



Step 1: Need-focused Planning and Analysis 

Define the problem 

Consult labor market information 

Determine local employer needs 

Assess current offerings / conduct gap analysis 

Identify the target population 



Step 2: Progress- and Success-focused Program Design 



Use delivery systems and formats that make the learning accessible to the target 
population 

o Innovation: Accelerated learning programs 
o Innovation: Online programs 

Make the learning sequential, progressive, and competency-based 

o Innovation: Bridge programs 
o Innovation: Progressive career ladder programs 
o Innovation: Apprenticeship programs 

Broaden the experience base 

o Innovation: Provide internships 
o Innovation: Provide transitional jobs 



Step 3: Adult-Centered Implementation 



Assessment 



Provide individual assessment of skills, interests, and learning outcomes 

o Innovation: Prior Learning Assessment 
o Innovation: Work readiness credential 
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Student Support 



Conduct outreach 

Provide advising and other academic support 

o Innovation: The use of peers for support and learning 
o Innovation: The use of mentors in learning and at work 

Provide social support services 
Check in and follow up with the student 

o Innovation: Retention/Post-placement support 



Find ways to ease the financial burden of training and learning 

Adult-Centered Teaching-Learning Process 
Make it relevant 

o Innovation: Incorporate soft skills training into design of the 
program 

Integrate content 

Engage the learner as an adult 

Draw on the learner’s experience 

Vary training techniques to appeal to different learning styles 

o Innovation: Use of “Blended Learning” 

Create a positive learning environment 
Be sensitive to cultural differences 
Give frequent and immediate feedback 



Overarching Program Components 



Strategic Partnerships 
Involve employers 

o Innovation: Sector-based approaches 



Expand capacity and close system gaps by working with local partners 

o Innovation: Addressing regional economic priorities 
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Evaluation 



Set clear goals and outcomes 

Track basic participation and demographic data 

Conduct a formative evaluation 

Conduct a summative evaluation 
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Figure 1 . The Building Skills Strategically Design Model 













Step 1 : Need-focused Planning and Analysis 



When planning a cross-country road trip, a traveler does not typically wait until 600 miles into it 
before asking fellow travelers if they want to come along, looking at a map, checking for weather 
conditions, and finding out if an old high school buddy can offer a place to sleep. Some planning 
before a major undertaking is usually helpful, if not critically important. 

In this section, we highlight several key components for defining and assessing the steps that need to 
be taken prior to any other activity in the process: 

• Define the problem 

• Consult labor market information 

• Determine local employer needs 

• Assess current offerings/ conduct gap analysis 

• Identify the target population 



Three of the key components — Define the Problem, Assess Current Offerings, and Identify the 
Target Population - are applicable to any adult learning/ skill building program. The remaining two - 
Consult Labor Market Information, and Determine Local Employer Needs — are primarily 
important when designing a program in workforce development or job training. 



Define the problem 

The whole point of a learning program is to develop the needed skills or knowledge of an individual 
or group. Literacy programs are often offered because people are having difficulty getting through 
their everyday lives: helping children with homework, reading a bus schedule to get to work, 
understanding a medical bill, and so on. Computer classes - even those offered through community 
centers or park districts ostensibly “for fun” - are provided because people want to be part of a new 
trend or because they are recognizing the benefits to using that knowledge in their work or home 
lives. 

Workforce Investment Boards, community colleges and universities, One-Stop Career Centers, and 
community-based organizations (CBOs) offer skill building and adult learning programs for clear 
reasons as well. Though it may seem very obvious to program planners, it may be a helpful exercise 
to take some time at the start of the planning process to define what problem the learning initiative 
is designed to solve. Are employers leaving the area because they cannot find needed skills in the 
existing workforce? Is there a need to attract new industries or employers to the region that will 
require new skills and competencies — and therefore retraining — of the existing workforce? Are 
employers or potential learners expressing frustration that a certain course, certification, or degree 
program does not exist? Are current education and training offerings underutilized or 
oversubscribed? Are adults who enroll in existing programs having difficulty sticking with the 
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program? After completing the program, are they able to demonstrate and apply the skills that the 
program was designed to impart? 

Once program planners have clearly defined the problem, they will have a better idea of what kind 
of additional information will be needed. For example, in the early 1990s, San Antonio saw its 
economy shifting from manufacturing to service jobs. The community was concerned about the fate 
of so many of its residents who did not have the skills that were required for the new jobs. The 
problem was clear: there was a skills mismatch in San Antonio. But more information was needed to 
arrive at a solution. Community organizers talked to residents and local employers to find out more 
information. They learned that people were interested in gaining skills and training for jobs. They 
learned that skilled jobs were available in healthcare. And they learned that there was no 
organization that was providing training to prepare individuals for those healthcare jobs in San 
Antonio. The now well-known organization Project Quest was subsequently launched to meet this 
initial need; it has since addressed other training-related problems in the community (Klein-Collins, 
2006). 

For a learning initiative, therefore, it is important to conduct some additional research to determine 
the ideal solution to the defined problem. 



Consult Labor Market Information 

If part of the problem to be solved involves addressing the future employment prospects for a 
group of people, an important step in the analysis needs to be a focus on labor market information. 
Before training people for specific jobs, learn the answers to the following questions: 

• Is there a demand locally for a particular job or set of jobs? 

• Is that demand projected to grow, decline, or stay about the same in the coming years? 

• How are those jobs potentially vulnerable to other factors in the local, national or global 
economy, such as technology advances or offshoring? Similarly, are they vulnerable to likely 
changes in public policy? 

The importance of this step cannot be overstated. It will be wasted effort if the resulting training 
programs fill jobs with limited shelf-life. The best programs will help participants meet the evolving 
demands of the local economy, not just short term demands but long term ones as well. A good 
guide for how to analyze local labor market information is Jobs for the Future’s The Right Jobs: 
Identifying Career Advancement Opportunities for Cow-Skilled Workers (Goldberger, Lessell, & Biswas, 
2005), which you can access online at www.iff.org . 



Determine Local Employer Needs 

Once it is clear what kinds of jobs are likely to be in demand in the coming years, it is helpful to get 
some additional information directly from employers about the skills required to perform those jobs 
A study of labor market information will provide some basic information and a general direction to 
pursue, but only the employers themselves can describe what they already provide as on-the-job 
training as opposed to what they require from job applicants. An education and training initiative 
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will not be a success if does not cover enough of the material that local employers need, and it will 
be unnecessarily expensive if it focuses on skills and knowledge that are not needed or required. 



Organizational example: Rhode Island Human Resources Investment Council and Rhode Island 
Manufacturing Extension Services 



Organization/Program 


Rhode Island Manufacturing Extension Services (RIMES) and 
Rhode Island Human Resources Investment Council 

North Kingstown, Ftl 


Program Purpose 


To provide workforce development solutions for small-mid sized manufacturing 
employers to elevate competitiveness and profitability in the Rhode Island area. 


Program Description 


In partnership with the Rhode Island Human Resources Investment Council 
(effectively the WIB), RIMES receives state funds that allows them to collect 
matching federal funds from the US. Department of Commerce/National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. 

RIMES’ knowledge of and working relationships with state and local workforce 
development agencies has enabled them to link these local resources to 
employers who need them. These services include highly-valued funding 
opportunities that employers can use for incumbent worker training, layoff 
aversion strategies, etc. RIMES meets regularly with local WIBs in order to 
learn more about the local economy and to communicate employer needs and 
feedback. 

RIMES staff members meet regularly with their employer partners to identify 
their needs and then they work to connect the employers to the necessary 
resources. In addition, according to RIMES’ Vice President of Operations, 

Leslie Taito, 1 1 of the 1 6 current board members are small-mid sized 
manufacturing employers. RIMES often uses them as focus groups to further 
gauge local industry needs. Another strategy includes offering classes (related 
to process improvement) to their employer partners so that they can learn about 
current resources available to them through the One-Stop System. Classes in 
value stream mapping and lean manufacturing are held several times each 
month. 


Progress 


Since 1996, RIMES has worked with 600+ manufacturers in a wide variety of 
industries throughout Rhode Island. According to RIMES’ website, some of its 
clients reported the following successes: 

• RIMES project paid for itself in 3 months 

• Production increase of at least 1 5% with no additional resources 

• Average operational savings of $2,000 to $3,000 per month 

• Productivity increased more than 25% 

• Employee training that previously took 3-6 months and gave limited product 
knowledge, now takes several weeks and produces fully cross-trained\ 
employees 

• Immeasurable improvement in morale 


Contact Information 


Leslie Taito 

Vice President, Operations 
35 Tourgee Street 
North Kingstown, Rl 02852 
T: 401 .294.3535 
ltaito(a>rimes.ora 
www.rimes.org 



Information from Leslie Taito at RIMES, Troppe & Toft, 2004 and RIMES’ website. 
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Organizational Example: Sinclair Community College 



Organization/Program 


Sinclair Community College 

Dayton, OH 


Program Purpose 


To effectively meet local employer training needs and prepare students to enter 
the local job market. 


Program Description 


Sinclair Community College’s Business Training & Development Group, located 
at Sinclair's Learning Center, works with employers to create customized, 
workforce development training programs to meet specific needs and company 
goals. These non-credit programs offer comprehensive business solutions that 
attract over 3,000 individuals, companies, and organizations every year. A wide 
range of expertise is offered in everything from computer training to 
management development. Facilitators deliver training at the Learning Center 
facility or at the company’s site. 

Created in 1993, the school’s Advanced Integrated Manufacturing (AIM Center 
focuses on helping manufacturing companies solve critical path problems, 
assess training needs in relation to these problems, and provide a customized 
course offering to meet needs. Like The Learning Center, AIM’s programs are 
non-credit and serve the workforce development needs of local employers. AIM 
works with approximately 40-50 companies per year, with each partnership 
lasting between two to four years. 

Sinclair Community College recognized that skill mismatches between 
companies and the workforce were a local problem. In order to remedy this 
problem, the college established numerous partnerships with business and 
industry that have resulted directly in the development of specialized curriculum 
that is taken for credit. These vocational courses are tightly tied to industry 
standards, and the associated degrees have documented learning 
competencies that were established with the assistance of advisory 
committees, professional bodies, and employers. 

In addition, IT@Sinclair, based at Sinclair Community College, addresses the 
shortage of IT professionals in the region by working with local industry to 
develop credit and non-credit IT curricula that educate students for rapidly 
changing IT competencies needed in the workplace. The local IT industry 
includes approximately 1 ,1 00 companies that employ more than 21 ,000 people 
in high skill, high wage positions. Focusing on a lifelong learning model, 
IT@Sinclair develops courses and programs for: high school students via the 
Miami Valley Tech Prep Consortium, associates degree students, technical and 
industry certification exams, and professional development initiatives. 


Progress 


In 2005, Sinclair’s faculty and staff directly served over 79,453 individuals in 
college courses and training solutions. 


Contact Information 


Karen Stiles, Manager, Corporate Outreach & The Learning Center 

1900 Founders Drive, Suite 100 

Kettering, Ohio 45420 

T: 937.252.9787, x402 

http://mvrp. sinclair.edu/ 

Sinclair Community College 

444 West Third Street 
Dayton, OH 
T: 937-512-3000 
www.sinclair.edu 



Information from the college’s website , from Karen Stiles at Sinclair Community College , and from Flint & Associates , 
1999 . 
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Organizational Example: Center for Employment Training 



Organization/Program 


Center for Employment Training 

San Jose, CA 


Program Purpose 


To build a successful service delivery model around the needs of populations 
with significant employment barriers. 


Program Description 


CET offers a variety of skills training and education programs of different 
durations, allowing for a continuous flow of graduates ready for employment. 

CET has crafted a model that is currently operating in 33 centers in 1 2 states 
and the District of Columbia. The CET model is an open entry/open exit 
classroom training program with strong business involvement and support 
services. Local employers and business representatives serve on an Industrial 
Advisory Board that helps to ensure that skills curricula, equipment, materials 
and training processes are up-to-date and that training is appropriate for the 
labor market. 


Progress 


Between July 1 , 2002 and April 29, 2004, the 22 CET sites served 7,367 
participants. Of the 7,367 participants served, there were 5,352 completers with 
3,898 job placements. Of the 3,898 job placements, 80% were job related 
placements. The average hourly wage rate was $9.94 and an annualized 
starting salary of $24,821 . The populations served during this time period were: 
30% farm workers of Hispanic origin with an 80% school dropout rate and 75% 
limited English proficiency. Another 43% were TANF recipients and about 10% 
were persons with disabilities. 


Contact Information 


Max Martinez, Director of Communications 

701 Vine Street 

San Jose, CA 95110 

T: 408.534.5433 

maxm(a)cet2000.ora 



Information from Max Martinez of CET and from U.S. Department of Labor, 2004. 



See also the WIRE -NET profile in the section on Assessment for a good example of how an 
organization can get to know more about employer needs 



Assess Current Offerings/Conduct Gap Analysis 

An important consideration during the Analysis phase is what kinds of programs currently exist that 
provide the kind of education and training that can fill or partially meet the labor market demand 
and local employer needs. Part of the Analysis phase should be used to determine where there are 
gaps in the supply that need to be addressed. 

Conversations with employers may be used to answer a number of questions, such as: 

• Where do employers currently go when seeking referrals for job openings? Do training programs 
exist whose graduates can meet the labor need? 

• Are these programs producing the number and quality of job candidates to meet the need? 
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• What does the employer do to further prepare new hires for the positions? 

Conversations with education and training providers may be needed to answer further questions, 

such as: 

• What are the skill requirements or other prerequisites for existing programs? 

• If current programs are unable to meet the current need, is it due to a lack of available training 
slots, a lack of capacity within the training provider’s organization or institution, or a lack of 
training candidates? Is the problem quality, quantity, capacity, or all three? Are the programs 
accessible to the target population? 

• If there is a lack of training slots, is it due to a lack of qualified instructors, a lack of funding, a 
lack of space, etc.? 

• If there is a lack of training candidates, is this due to insufficient basic skills or qualifications of 
the potential training candidates, insufficient numbers of interested trainees, or lack of outreach 
or awareness of programs? 

• If the capacity of the institution or organization is too limited, is that due to insufficient funding 
or other constraints? 



Women Employed’s Bridges to Careers for I jnv-S killed Adults. A Program Development Guide (Henle, 
Jenkins, & Smith 2005) provides some useful worksheets to use when analyzing such needs. 



Identify the Target Population 

Before designing and developing an education and training program, it is also critical to understand 
the people who will be the learners - their work history, educational background, English 
proficiency, communication skills, general literacy skills and any relevant occupational skills they may 
already have. This kind of information is important for determining what special needs and barriers 
they may have. For example, the population (or a portion thereof) may be lacking basic skills, they 
may have a sporadic work history, or they may not have a high school diploma or GED 
(Massachusetts Association for Community Action, 2004). 

Surveys, focus groups and / or individual interviews can help clarify needs and barriers. Questions to 
guide your discussions may include: 

• What are the basic literacy levels of the target population? 

• Are there non-native English speakers? If so, what is the range of ESL fluency in the 
population? Is the population literate in its native language? 

• Does the population have basic computer skills? 

• What are their short-term and long-term occupational goals? Do they have a career plan? An 
education plan? 

• What is the nature of their work experience? What kinds of jobs have they held in the past? 

• What barriers do they face and what support services are needed? 
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Do they understand the nature of the work for which they are applying? (Adapted from Henle et 
al, 2005.) 






Resources and Tools for Need-focused Planning and Analysis 

• 0*NET. The Occupational Information Network - C)*NETTM database is the nation's 
primary source of occupational information. The website http:/ / online.onetcenter.org/ provides 
information on various occupations, and http:/ /www.onetcodeconnector.org/ provides 
assistance in matching job titles to 0*NET-S0C codes. 

• Goldberger, S., N. Lessell and R. R. Biswas. (2005, September). The right jobs: identifying career 
advancement opportunities for low- skilled workers. A guide for public and private sector 
workforce development practitioners. Jobs for the Future. This guide helps practitioners carry out an 
analysis of labor market information. It explains what data to use, how to find it, and how to give the data 
analysis a “reality check ” by consulting local employers and asking them directly what their future employment 
needs are likely to be. See www.ff.org to download a free .pdf version of this report. 

• Henle, T., D. Jenkins and W. Smith. (2005). Bridges to careers for low-skilled adults. A program 
development guide. Women Employed, Chicago Jobs Council and UIC Great Cities Institute. 

This guide provides a number of worksheets to help in identifying job and education requirements, mappingjob 
levels, and conducting a gap analysis. 

• Merzon, Fredda and Bonita Primus Cohen. (2004). The Career Pathways Collaboration Toolkit. 
CAEL. This toolkit was designed to help lead organisations connect higher education, local employers, and the 
local workforce development system around the creation of career pathways in selected industries. It contains 
guidance and tools on topics such as how to research employer I sector needs and resources. A hard copy of the 
toolkit is provided as one of the WIRED resources, and a pdf version of it is available at the WTRED resource 
website. 



Step 2: Progress- and Success-focused Program Design 

After conducting the preliminary needs analysis, the next step is the Design of the program. There 
are many ways to define design. In this report, we use the term to describe the process of 
determining how your learning initiative will be structured and delivered to the learners in order to 
maximize their success both academically and on-the-job. The design phase is where program staff 
decides what support services are needed, what content to offer, when to offer it, how to offer it, 
and how newly-gained competencies will be recognized and rewarded. 

Key Components include: 

• Use delivery systems and formats that make the learning accessible to the 
target population 

o Innovation: Accelerated learning programs 
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o Innovation: Online programs 

• Make the learning sequential, progressive and competency-based 

o Innovation: Bridge programs 
o Innovation: Progressive career ladder programs 
o Innovation: Apprenticeship programs 

• Broaden the experience base 

o Innovation: Provide internships 
o Innovation: Provide transitional jobs 



Use Delivery Systems and Format That Make the Learning Accessible to the 
Target Population 

What was once considered to be an innovation in adult learning is now standard practice at most, if 
not all, higher education institutions. To increase access to adults and working students, many 
programs are offered on schedules conducive to a 9 -to- 5 worker’s schedule, for example, in the 
evenings or on weekends. Even with the many offerings with non-traditional schedules, there are 
still programs that presume that students are not working full time, such as nursing programs and 
automotive training (Goldberger et al, 2005). 

Offering programs on weekends or evenings may not solve the time problem for every worker — 
some workers have schedules that can be unpredictable in terms of time of day (e.g. retail) and/ or 
day of the week (e.g. healthcare). District 1 199C Training and Upgrading Fund has addressed this 
problem by making its Learning Center available seven days a week, fourteen hours a day to 
accommodate the various schedules in healthcare (see organizational example below). 

Even when training is offered at a convenient time, sometimes the location of the training can create 
barriers if transportation is an issue or if the travel time to and from training is more than people can 
add to already busy schedules. To remove this barrier, some training programs are located at the 
worksite, if there are enough trainees to make that offering worthwhile to the training provider. 
Common onsite programs include GED and ESL programs as well as customized training 
programs, apprenticeship programs, and other career ladder programs. 

Another strategy for making learning more accessible is to offer a range of delivery methods for 
certain courses of study. For example, Macomb Community College’s Workforce Development 
Institute (see http:/ /www.macomb.edu/wdi/learning.asp) offers the delivery options of: 

• Instructor-led classroom instruction 

• On-site or off-site 

• e-Learning/ Online learning/Web-based learning 

• Hands-on labs and situational learning 

• Computer based CD-ROM training 

• Interactive distance learning 

• Blended learning (Online, instructor led, & hands-on) 
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These options are designed to make learning as accessible as possible, even for people who work 
unusual or unpredictable hours. Other strategies to consider are accelerated or compressed 
learning programs, in which the curriculum is designed to allow adults to complete the program 
quickly (Henle et al, 2005). The innovations of Accelerated Learning Programs and Online Learning 
are described in greater detail below. 

Organizational Example: 1199 C Training and Upgrading Fund 



Organization/Program 


New Faces Program 

1199C Training and Upgrade Fund 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Program Purpose 


To create a healthcare career ladder that successfully attracts candidates 
from non-traditional populations such as the unemployed, immigrants and 
entry-level workers. 


Program Description 


The program is designed to take applicants at any employment level and 
move them into technical and professional positions. Rather than a single 
ladder, there are multiple pathways in the program. One pathway takes a 
participant from home health worker to nurse aide, then to Licensed Practical 
Nurse, Registered Nurse and Baccalaureate nurse. Other educational career 
ladders include radiology, behavioral health, health information technology, 
and child care. The Training Fund operates its own Practical Nursing Program 
and provides a comprehensive range of remedial and preparatory classes. 

The program’s Learning Center is open seven days a week, fourteen hours 
per day to accommodate the various work shifts in healthcare. The curriculum 
is grounded in healthcare, using materials and experience from the healthcare 
setting. 


Progress 


The 2005 Practical Nursing graduates have had a 100% pass rate on the 
NCLEX-PN, the state boards. Students can begin with GED, Adult Diploma, 
or high school refresher programs and work their way all the way through 
college level classes at the Fund’s Learning Center located in the center of 
Philadelphia. In 2004-2005, 4,127 students attended classes at the Fund’s 
Learning Center or were supported to attend schools and universities 
throughout the Delaware Valley; in addition, 2,987 students were placed into 
employment. 


Contact Information 


Cheryl Feldman, Director 
1319 Locust St. 

Philadelphia, PA 19107 
T: 215.568.2220 
cfeldman@1 1 99ctraining.org 



Information from Cheryl Feldman and from Prince & Mills, 2003. 

Innovation: Accelerated Learning Programs 

Many adults want to be engaged in learning activities, particularly those that can help them in their 
careers. However, the time commitment of traditional degree programs can be a considerable barrier 
for people who work full time. “Accelerated programs” are designed to take less time than 
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conventional or traditional courses. 1 As of 2003, The Center for the Study of Accelerated Learning 
had identified 250 colleges and universities with programs specifically identified as accelerated 
(Wlodkowski, 2003). 

In accelerated learning programs — which can include programs for certificates and degrees - course 
material is presented in less time than in conventional courses. For example, the course may have 
only twenty hours of class time as opposed to forty-five hours. A course may also be presented in a 
condensed period of time, such as a sixteen week course presented in a five week period. While 
critics have expressed concern about the quality of the learning experience and the ability of an 
accelerated course to cover the material with sufficient rigor, there is evidence that adults in 
accelerated programs learn “satisfactorily” and on par with the results from conventional course 
work (Wlodkowski, 2003). 

At this time, undergraduate business management programs have attracted the most enrollees 
compared with other accelerated program offerings, primarily because there is a large adult market 
for such programs and because the business curriculum is relatively easy to break down into 
standardized modules (Wlodkowski, 2003). Other types of accelerated offerings include MBA 
programs. For instance, Regis University offers an “MBA Fast Track program” in which adults can 
earn an MBA in only 16 months, online (see www.mbaregis.com) . Nursing programs are also 
offered in an accelerated format, most commonly for students who already have undergraduate 
degrees in other areas. According to the American Association of Colleges of Nursing (2005), 168 
accelerated BSN programs are currently offered, with many more in the planning stages. 



Readers should be aware that the term “accelerated learning” is not only used for courses that are 
compressed or shortened. The term is also used for a specific learning methodology that is multidimensional 
in nature and that places the learner at the center of the experience. This learning methodology has been 
influenced by movement such as natural learning, the theory of multiple intelligences, learning style research, 
and collaborative learning (Lmel, 2002a). While there can be overlap in the uses of the term, the term can have 
distinctly different meanings. For the goals and purposes of this report, we are applying the term “accelerated 
learning” to programs that differ from conventional courses in duration and/ or intensity. 
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Organizational Example: Research College of Nursing 



Organization/Program 


Accelerated Bachelor of Science in Nursing (BSN) Option 
Research College of Nursing 

Kansas City, MO 


Program Purpose 


To address the time barrier for individuals interested in transitioning to a new 
career in nursing. 


Program Description 


Research College of Nursing developed an accelerated one-year BSN curriculum 
for students with a previous bachelor’s degree in a non-nursing field. 

The program is offered with a web-enhanced format from August to August, and 
participants are expected to attend full time. The program offers students over 
1 1 00 clinical hours. Prerequisites for the program include some liberal arts, 
science and nursing courses, and the completion of 15 hours of residency at 
Rockhurst University. Following completion of the one-year program students are 
eligible to sit for the RN licensure exam (NCLEX-RN). 


Contact Information 


Leslie Mendenhall 
mendenhall@researchcolleae.edu 
T: 866.855.0296 or 816.995.2820 

Research College of Nursing 
2525 E. Meyer Blvd. 

Kansas City, Missouri 64132. 



Information from www. researchcolleae. edu . 



Innovation: Online Programs 

Distance learning has been revolutionized by technological advances, most notably the Internet. 
Online programs are now commonly offered through colleges and universities, and in many 
environments, online learning in and of itself is no longer seen as something unusual or innovative. 

A recent Sloan-C Consortium study found that sixty-three percent of institutions that offer face-to- 
face undergraduate instruction also offer undergraduate courses online, and nationwide online 
enrollment increased from 1.98 million in 2004 to 2.35 million in 2005 (Allen & Seaman, 2005). 

But even though online delivery of instruction has become more common in recent years, there are 
still many new uses that practitioners are finding for such strategies. Rio Salado College, for example, 
has developed a blended learning program for LPN-to-RN students: much of the content is 
presented in an online format, and the students complete their clinical requirements at healthcare 
organizations (see http:/ / www.rio.maricopa.edu /nursing/ - ) . (The Rio Salado program is part of the 
CAEL nursing career lattice program, offered as an organizational example of career ladder 
innovations later in this section.) CAEL has worked with business and labor leaders in two other 
sectors, telecommunications and utilities, to develop industry-specific online degree programs. These 
programs have been developed with Pace University and Bismarck State College (see example below 
and www.cael.org/online alliances.htm) . 

Online learning requires that students are somewhat disciplined, however, and so this delivery 
method may be more challenging for some populations. 
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Organizational Example: Council for Adult and Experiential Learning 



Organization/Program 


(NACTEL) - National Coalition for Telecommunications Education and Learning, 
serving the telecommunications industry, and (EPCE) - The Energy Providers 
Coalition for Education, serving the utilities industry. 

Council for Adult and Experiential Learning 

Denver, Colorado 


Program Purpose 


To develop skills and provide industry-sanctioned career paths for incumbent 
workers and individuals wishing to enter industries facing shortages of high skill 
workers and rapidly-changing technologies 


Program Description 


CAEL’s Industry-Led Online Alliances are led by a consortium of industry 
leaders, both labor and business, and work with selected colleges and 
universities with online degree and certificate programs. These programs 
encourage participation in intensive, industry-developed education, delivered in 
an asynchronous online format via the internet. CAEL has led the development of 
these international initiatives in two major industry sectors — telecommunications 
and utilities (both the electric power side of the industry and the nuclear power 
side). 

• The guiding principle for this work is: “By the Industry - For the Industry.” 

• Each initiative creates online learning options, aligned with internal 
training, to address critical employment needs with programs that target 
both incumbent workers and those new to the industry. 

• Each is led by a national coalition that includes employers, industry 
associations, and unions. 

• Each initiative works closely with leading online institutions of higher 
education. 

• With an online learning format, technicians in both industries can 
continue their education from any place in the country. 


Progress 


Pace University has offered a NACTEL-sponsored curriculum for eight years. 
Students can achieve an associate’s degree, a bachelor’s degree or one of 
several certificates in telecommunications. 

• More than 2000 students have taken nearly 1 5,000 courses in Pace 
NACTEL programs. 

• These students come from all 50 states, with an average age of 36. 

• A joint university-industry committee continually updates the curriculum; 
most recently, NACTEL add a degree emphasis in fiber, networking and 
emerging telecommunications technologies. 

Bismarck State College has offered an EPCE-sponsored curriculum for 5 years 

• More than 700 students have taken EPCE-sponsored courses. 

• To meet industry demand, EPCE now sponsors curriculum content in 
both Electric Power and Nuclear technologies. 

• EPCE is now adding new providers to offer an industry-sponsored 
bachelor’s degree. 


Contact Information 


Susan Kannel 

CAEL Senior Director for Online Programs 

T: 303.804.4664 

skannel@cael.ora 

http://www.cael.ora/online alliances.htm 



Information from Susan Kannel at CAEL. 
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Organizational Example: Southwest Minnesota Private Industry Council, Inc. 



Organization/Program 


Bridging Distances in Healthcare & RN Degree Program 
Southwest Minnesota Private Industry Council, Inc. 

Marshall, MN 


Program Purpose 


To educate and train students in rural Minnesota (primarily adult learners) who 
are committed to their local communities and interested in a nursing career, and 
to bridge the gap between students in rural communities and healthcare 
education throughout the state. 


Program Description 


Bridging Distances in Healthcare (BDH) project was launched in 2002 as a 
collaborative effort between the workforce investment system, healthcare 
businesses, economic development agencies and education partners. Each 
Bridging Distances in Healthcare project is characterized by a local "champion" 
who establishes and works with an advisory group comprised of representatives 
from the various stakeholders including the student population. 

Nursing education is provided through distance learning modalities, such as 
video tapes, CD-ROMs, and online learning, helping to make education more 
accessible in the rural areas. Also, clinical experiences, a critical and required 
component, are provided by local healthcare providers. The program goal for 
each participant is a 2-year RN degree and state certification. Support services 
include providing student tuition, adding classrooms to healthcare facilities, 
collaboration between hospital and college staffs on instruction and mentoring 
programs and donating supplies and other resources. 


Progress 


Through the project, 298 students enrolled in the nursing programs, in fourteen 
sites throughout rural Minnesota. By September 2005, when the project was 
completed, 220 students had completed training, and 31 were still in progress. 
Included in this number were 24 students who were supported to complete their 
Bachelor's or Master's degrees in nursing, selected based on their interest in 
becoming future nurse educators. In addition, the Bridging Distances in 
Healthcare initiative expanded to include additional opportunities such as the 
development of Healthcare Careers Preparatory Academies to help more 
students get into a healthcare career. 


Contact Information 


Carol Dombek, Project Manager 
1 29 West Nichols Avenue 
Montevideo, MN 56265 
T: 320-269-5561 

cdombek(a>nqwmail.des. state, mn. us 



Information from Carol Dombek of the Southwest Minnesota Private Industry Council, Inc. and U.S. Department of 
Labor, 2004. 
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Organizational Example: Marshall Community & Technical College 



Organization/Program 


Public Library Technology Certificate Program 
Marshall Community & Technical College 

Huntington, WV 


Program Purpose 


To provide individuals without a professional library degree (and sometimes no 
post-secondary education) with college credits, additional training, and practical 
skills so they may be able to provide library services to their communities. 


Program Description 


The program consists of a 33 credit hour certificate and a 66 credit hour 
major for the Associate of Applied Science (AAS) degree. The content of this 
program is delivered entirely through the Internet using WebCT VISTA, a 
course management program. Earning a certificate or associate's degree can 
provide the on-the-job training and/or the credits to propel a student into a 
Bachelor of Arts program that is also online. Requirements for the certificate 
include 1 8 hours of library science classes and 1 5 hours of general studies 
coursework. Requirements for the major include 36 hours of library science and 
30 hours of general studies. Examples of Library Science classes include: 

Public Library Organization and Administration; Public Library Technology; 
Public Library Cataloging and Technical Services; and Public Library Children’s 
& Young Adult Services. Examples of General studies courses include: Written 
& Oral Communication; Business Math; Human Relations; and Fundamentals of 
Computers. 


Contact Information 


Monica Brooks, Program Coordinator/Associate Dean of Libraries Marshall 
University 

1 John Marshall Drive 
Huntington, WV 25755 
T: 304.696.6613 

http://www.marshall.edu/librarv/Dlt/default.asD 

Brooks(a>marshall.edu 



Information from Monica Brooks at Marshall University and the Southern Growth Policies Board website 
http://www.southern.ora/ideabank/workforce/selfdirected/printer%20friendlv/wv1 .shtml 



Make the Learning Sequential, Progressive and Competency-Based 

Most learning is sequential, with new skills and knowledge or building on existing skills and 
knowledge as one progresses. Programs assess where students are and begin the learning process 
from that point forward. For this reason, courses need to be designed to be progressive, with 
learning activities structured in a sequence where early lessons lay the foundation for what comes 
later (Fink, 1999). The amount of time that is spent in a learning activity is not the most important 
factor - much more important is what students learn. Learning programs need to focus on and be 
designed around the competencies that the students gain, and which are measured through 
assessment, with subsequent learning building on that base of knowledge. 

An emphasis on competencies and progressive modules has allowed for three important innovations 
in the workforce development field. The first is bridge or ramp programs, which are learning 
programs designed for individuals whose skills do not meet minimum requirements of certain 
degree or certificate programs. Bridge programs allow learners to start from their current skill level, 
no matter how low, and develop the basic skills they need to begin the training program that is their 
ultimate goal. Another strategy used in some degree and certificate programs is the so-called 
“chunking” of educational programs into smaller modules. Rather than requiring someone to 
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commit to a two-year, full-time program to reach their goal, the curriculum is divided into more 
manageable “chunks” so that the learner can work full time while taking steps toward a credential 
that will help them advance in their careers (Poppe, Strawn, & Martinson, 2004). In many programs, 
milestones are recognized with certificates and often with pay increases. This innovation then 
permits the innovation of career ladder programs, where one “chunk” of learning leads to an 
entry-level job and subsequent chunks will lead to a credential needed for further advancement. 
Apprenticeship programs are a variation of career ladder programs, with learning on the job and a 
progressive schedule of wages based on experience as well as new skills and competencies. 



Innovation: Bridge Programs 

It is clear to many low skilled workers that the way to get ahead is to earn degrees and credentials in 
order to qualify for higher paying jobs or for jobs in a new industry career path. Some of the best 
learning opportunities, however, have entrance requirements that serve as a significant barrier to 
many. Individuals who have low basic skills (below ninth grade, typically), who do not have a high 
school diploma or GED, or who do not speak English well, may find themselves unable to enroll in 
training programs with high requirements. The best solution may not be to send them to a generic 
GED or ESL program. Instead, bridge programs may be a better alternative. 

Bridge programs help provide individual learners with the skills they need to qualify for training, but 
do so in a targeted way. The curriculum is based on the competencies needed to succeed in a 
particular postsecondary training program and/ or in jobs that lead to career advancement. Content 
is presented in the context of training for jobs and preparing for employment. The programs 
furthermore are not drawn out, but rather compressed in a shorter time so that the learners can 
complete the program quickly and move on to either new jobs or training (Henle et al, 2005). 

There can be different levels of bridge programs. Higher level bridge programs lead directly into a 
job or postsecondary education program, while lower level bridge programs help the lowest-skilled 
individuals build the skills needed to start the higher level bridge program. 

In addition to the examples provided below, Women Employed’s Bridges to Careers for Cow-Skilled 
Adults: A Program Development Guide (Henle et al, 2005) offers several additional case studies of model 
bridge programs. 
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Organizational Example: San Francisco Works and City College of San Francisco 



Name 


On-Ramp to Biotech 
San Francisco Works 

Bridge to Biotech 

City College of San Francisco 


Program Purpose 


To train individuals with little or no scientific background for entry-level 
positions and ongoing education in the life sciences 


Program Description 


The On-Ramp to Biotech (created by San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
affiliate SFWorks and delivered at City College of San Francisco) is a 10- 
week program that trains low-income adults with limited or no scientific 
background for careers and ongoing education in the biosciences. The On- 
Ramp program includes courses on introduction to laboratory practices and 
life sciences, laboratory math and professional development. Participants 
transition seamlessly into City College’s Bridge to Biotech program. On-Ramp 
participants are offered paid internships in bioscience labs and job placement 
assistance. The program is a partnership with City College of San Francisco 
(CCSF) and “urban university,’’ a non-profit organization that provides 
professional development coaching. 

The Bridge to Biotech semester program was created by City College of 
San Francisco to provide science and math training to under-represented 
minorities with skill levels between 9 th & 12 th grade to prepare them for the 
College’s one- and two-year certificate programs: Biomanufacturing 
Technician, Biotech Technician, and Stem Cell Technician. "Bridge" students 
learn in cohorts, completing bioscience biology, math and language courses. 
After completion of the three integrated courses, student may enroll in the 
College’s Biotech certificate program. 


Progress 


Currently over 90% of On-Ramp program graduates are working in 
bioscience and/or enrolled in further bioscience education (the majority in City 
College of San Francisco’s Biotech Certificate program). 

The number of enrollees in City College of San Francisco’s Biotech Certificate 
Program rose from approximately 20 per year to more than 200 per year as a 
result of the Bridge to Biotech program. 


Contact Information 


Lori Lindburg 

San Francisco Works 

T: 415.217.5192 

llindburq(a>sfworks.orq 

www.sfworks.ora 



Information from Lori Lindburg and California Community Colleges, 2006. 
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Organizational Example: Focus: HOPE 



Name 


FAST TRACK and First Step 
Focus: HOPE 

Detroit, Michigan 


Program Purpose 


To provide remedial math, reading, and communication skills sufficient for 
individuals to qualify for succeeding in competency-based training and 
education programs in a variety of science, technology, engineering and 
math-related fields, e.g., manufacturing and information technologies, 
healthcare, and/or other high demand industry-based certifications and 2-4 
year post-secondary programs. 


Program Description 


FAST TRACK is a 7-week bridge program to upgrade the skills of individuals 
who do not meet the 10 th grade math and 9 th grade reading level requirements 
to enter Focus: FIOPE’s Machinist Training Institute or the 9 th grade math and 
12 th grade reading level requirements to enter Focus: HOPE’S Information 
Technologies Center. Instruction is provided both by teachers and via 
computer-based modules. Over the seven week program, students often raise 
their math and reading by two grade levels or more. 

First Step is a lower level 4-week bridge program designed for students who 
need additional math instruction to qualify for the Fast Track Program. 
Students must have a minimum of sixth grade math and eighth grade reading 
to enroll. 

In both programs, heavy emphasis is placed on attendance, academics, 
attitude, and appearance via mentoring/coaching in order to prepare students 
for the expectations of a professional work environment. Focus: HOPE 
provides a mandatory drug-free educational environment, life and financial 
management counseling, and other supportive student services to fully meet 
the special challenges faced by primarily underrepresented low-income 
students. 

Focus: HOPE is actively exploring the possibility of providing additional 
flexibility in its programming in order to reach more students, accommodate 
their unique circumstances, and provide a diverse highly-skilled workforce for 
growing industries, by, for example: offering self-paced web-enabled 
instruction; distance learning; flexible scheduling; GED and high school 
diploma preparation; and incumbent worker upskilling. 


Progress 


More than 80% of enrollees complete their programs. More than 4,700 
students have completed from the FAST TRACK program since its inception 
in 1 989. More than 1 ,300 students have completed First Step since it started 
in 1997. 


Contact Information 


Tracy Smith Hall 
Director of External Affairs 
Focus: HOPE 
1355 Oakman Boulevard 
Detroit, Ml 48238 
T: 313.494.4267 
hallt@focushoDe.edu 
www.focushooe.edu 



Information from Tracy Smith Hall at Focus: HOPE , the program’s website and Rademacher, 2002. 
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Innovation: Progressive Career Ladder Programs 



The “chunking” of degree and credential programs into smaller modules supports the development 
of career ladder programs (also called “career pathways” or “career advancement” programs). As 
defined by the Workforce Strategy Center (2002), career ladder programs “focus on high-demand, 
well-paying employment sectors, such as manufacturing, healthcare or information technology, and 
have incorporated into one seamless system all the steps — skills training, work experience and 
upgrade training — needed to prepare an economically and educationally disadvantaged worker for 
employment in the field and advancement in a career.” 

Learning activities can begin prior to employment, in either bridge programs or other learning 
opportunities that prepare for entry-level jobs. Once established in a job, the individual can then 
continue learning activities, tackling one “chunk” at a time until earning a credential that can lead to 
higher- skilled and higher paying positions. These different learning experiences can use both new 
and existing community college curricula, which allows the individual learner to earn college credit as 
they proceed through the pathway. It also means that the individual learner may qualify for federal 
or state student financial aid programs (Poppe et al, 2004). 

A good career ladder/ pathway program will be able to show learners what their various options are 
for advancing to higher level jobs as they earn more credentials and gain more work experience. 

They can see which courses, or combination of courses, lead to which job opportunities. An 
example of this kind of a “road map” is shown in Figure 1 (reprinted from Poppe et al, 2004) for a 
career ladder program in microelectronics developed by Portland Community College (PCC) in 
Portland, Oregon. The box at the top of the page shows the bridge program, followed by the 
various chunks or modules that can lead to higher level positions. 
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Figure 2: Portland Community College Career Ladder Program in Microelectronics 



Students enter different trainings based on their skill level. Once students complete a training 
component they can move to die next training or they can obtain employment and pursue the next 
level of training later, or diey can combine work and traming. 



Limited English Proficiency - High Tech Skills Training 
(LEP-HTST) 




working in high tech 
safety 

diagram reading 
statistical process 
control 



communication 
employer expectations 
reading, writing, and math 
for the job 
computer skills 



[5 weeks] 




Intensive Semiconductor Manufacturing Training - Part 1 
(ISMT - Part 1) 



intro to 

microelectronics 
math review 



writing 

computer skills 



[3 college credits, 5 weeks] 




Intensive Semiconductor Manufacturing Traming - Part 2 
(ISMT - Part 2) 



intermediate algebra 
graphic calculator 
expository writing 
digital systems 
tools and equipment 



statistical process control 
clean room 
industry visits 
math and writing tutoring 



[8 college credits, 1 1 weeks] 



PCC Microelectronics Technology (MT) 
Degree Program 

Students completing ISMT Part 1 or Part 2 do not have 
to retake credits earned in those programs. 

[108 college credits, 2 years] 
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Figure 3 shows a graphic depiction of a career ladder program in Information Technology (reprinted 
from Workforce Strategy Center, 2002). Like the Portland example, this career ladder has several 
levels of training, with each level offering a new opportunity for career advancement. This structure 
provides a tangible incentive for training, which is an important way to keep learners motivated to 
continue. 

Figure 3: San Francisco IT Career Ladder System 

San Francisco IT Career Ladder System 




Note : 

Case Management: community-based organization 
Job Retention: community-based organization 
Curriculum Development: City College of San Francisco 
Instruction: City College of San Francisco 
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Perhaps more than any other kind of learning program, a good career ladder initiative depends upon 
identifying the right career path for the program by conducting a thorough assessment of labor 
market needs and projections during the Analysis phase. The task is not just determining whether 
there will be long term employability, but also whether the job targets for the early phases of training 
will provide opportunities to advance in a career and to earn higher wages. The ladders are most 
often created for a single industry, although new work in cluster development is promising to 
expand the options available to a worker. 

As mentioned earlier, employer involvement is important to the design of any learning initiative, 
even at its earliest development stage. Once the career path is chosen for the program, continued 
employer involvement is cmcial. Not only should employers be consulted to make sure that the 
program is designed around skill needs of the local labor market, but employers will need to be close 
partners in the design, development and implementation of the program as well. They will need to 
be a part of the curriculum development, they will need to adjust their own internal human resource 
practices to accommodate career ladders, and they will need to make firm hiring commitments to 
make the program work (Mills & Prince, 2003; Prince, 2003). At the same time, the program needs 
to be attractive to the employer. It should be cost-effective, meet a real need that the employer has, 
and it should be easy to use (Prince, 2003). 



Organizational example: Portland Community College and Mt. Hood Community College 



Organization/Program 


Career Pathways Program 

Portland Community College and Mt. Hood Community College 

Portland, Oregon 


Program Purpose 


To provide career pathways programs for working adults who are likely to “stop 
in’’ and “stop out” of a traditional two- or four-year degree program. 


Program Description 


Portland Community College, in partnership with Mt. Hood Community College, 
has created modularized career pathways from adult education and workforce 
development programs to credit-level occupational/technical degree programs. 
The pathways provide multiple entry, exit and reentry points for a number of 
programs. 

The degree programs are broken into modules or “chunks” of courses that are 
linked to credentials valued by employers. This allows working adults to achieve 
short-term career goals and advancement while working toward a degree. 

There are nine professional technical career pathways that prepare low-skilled 
adults for jobs or further education. Six bridge programs-lnstitutional Food 
Service, Health Care, Entry-Level High Tech Skills, Welding, Direct Care 
Worker, and Office Skills- are geared toward non-native English speakers. 

WIA provides some funding for the lower level modules, while students in the 
professional/technical pathways training can access financial aid since the 
modules are part of college degree programs. 

The programs require continual analysis of the local labor market and strong 
partnerships with employers in order to identify skill needs and modules that are 
linked to meaningful credentials. 


Progress 


The career pathways trainings serve 225 to 250 people annually, and 
approximately 200 students enter internships each year. Two new professional 
technical and one new “bridge" pathway are under development. 
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Contact Information 


Mt. Hood Community College 

Steven R. Storla, Ph.D 

Career Pathways Coordinator (for Non-Native Speaker and Mainstream 
programs) 

Adult Basic Skills Department 
Mt. Hood Community College 
26000 SE Stark St. 

Gresham, OR 97030 
T: 503.491.7251 
Steven. Storla@mhcc.edu 

htto://www. mhcc.edu/oaaes/1083.asD 

Portland Community College 

Kathleen Kuba 
Education Coordinator 

Vocational Trainings for Non-Native English Speakers 
Portland Community College 

T: 503.788.6287 
kkuba@Dcc.edu 

Portland Community College 

Laurie Chadwick 

Education Coordinator for Criminal Justice, Emergency Telecommunicator, 
Medical Coding, Pharmacy Technician, Phlebotomy, and Professional 
Development for the Changing World of Work 
T: 503.788.6233 
Laurie. Chadwick@Dcc.edu 

Portland Community College 

Andrew Roessler 

Education Coordinator for Accounting/Bookkeeping, Computer Technology 

Support Specialist, HVAC Installation, Machine Manufacturing, and Retail 

Management 

T: 503.788.6271 

aroessle@Dcc.edu 

httD://www.Dcc.edu/services/index.cfm/1 57.html 



Information from Angelique Kauffman at Mt. Hood CC, and from Liebowitz & Taylor, 2004. 
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Organizational Example: Broward Workforce Development Board 



Organization/ 

Program 


WorkForce One 

Broward Workforce Development Board 

Broward County, FL 


Program Purpose 


To address the area’s shortage of trained RNs 


Program 

Description 


WorkForce One, together with Broward Community College designed a program to 
address the RN shortage. The strategy is comprised of three components: 

1. ) RN Refresher Program for unemployed RNs interested in returning to work and 
working RNs who wish to update their skills (this program is also available nationwide 
through e-learning modules) 

■ 1 0 college credits earned 

■ 1 6 week program, two times a year 

■ Training curriculum is computer-based and available 24/7 

■ After completion of the e-learning modules, students are placed in a paid 
internship with a hospital partner 

2. ) LPN - RN Transition Nursing Program for LPNs who want to become RNs 

■ 1 0 college credits earned 

■ Computer based training 

■ Students who complete program are reimbursed by the hospital for school 
expenses and are guaranteed employment 

3. ) Nursing Career Exploration Program to attract high school students 

■ ST and 1 0 th graders participate in a summer institute that focuses on career 
exploration and strengthening basic skills 

■ 11 h and 12 th graders are given the additional opportunity to “shadow" a 
professional in the nursing field 

■ Interested students who complete the summer institute are guaranteed 
priority admission into Broward Community College’s nursing or other health 
science programs 


Progress 


The enrollment goal for all three components was 550 persons, 150 of which were to 
be youth. In May 2004, the total enrollment was 593 with 193 youth. 343 LPNs have 
transitioned to become RNs and at program’s end, the project is expected to 
graduate more than 80% of its enrolled students. Although the grant ended in June 
2005, the ETA did fund a multi-million dollar grant to enable the BCC (in collaboration 
with the Hospital Corporation of America) to continue similar work. 


Contact 

Information 


Dr. Anita DeFoe, VP, Quality Assurance 
Broward Workforce Development Board 
3800 Inverrary Blvd., Suite 400 
Lauderhill, FL 33319 
T: 954-535-2300 x3127 
adefoe(3>wf1 broward.com 



Information from Dr. Anita DeFoe Broward Workforce Development Board and from U.S. Department of Labor, 2004. 
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Organizational Example: Skillpoint Alliance 



Organization/ 

Program 


Construction Gateway Training Program 

Skillpoint Alliance (formerly the Capital Area Training Foundation) and Austin 
Community College 

Austin, TX 


Program Purpose 


To create a career ladder program for disadvantaged populations to enter and 
advance in the building trades. 


Program 

Description 


The Construction Gateway Program is a five-week course for unemployed, 
underemployed or incarcerated individuals. Graduates of the program earn 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration certification in Construction Safety, 
American Red Cross certification in First Aid, CPR & AED, nine hours of college 
credit towards an Associate’s Degree in the building trades, 6 months credit towards 
an Associated Builders & Contractors (ABC) apprenticeship and industry Certificate 
of Completion from ABC and the Associated General Contractors. 


Progress 


The program is in its 13 m year and has had more than 900 graduates, and 80 percent 
of graduates have found jobs or continued their education. 


Contact 

Information 


Tom Serafin 

Skillpoint Alliance 

T: 512.323.6773, x154 

tserafin(a>skillpointalliance.ora 

www.skillDointalliance.ora 



Information from Tom Serafin at Skillpoint Alliance and from Skillpoint Alliance website. 



For many additional career ladder examples please see the organizational example of District 1199C 
(in section on “Use Delivery Systems and Format that Make the Learning Accessible”). See also 
examples described in Workforce Strategies Center, 2002, Merzon & Cohen, 2004, Prince, 2003, and 
Prince & Mills, 2003. 



Innovation: Apprenticeship programs 

One innovation that provides a different kind of progressive learning opportunity is the use of 
apprenticeship models in career advancement/ career ladder programs. According to the U.S. 
Department of Labor, apprentices are employees who receive on-the-job learning, mentoring, and 
incremental wage increases that are linked to training and job proficiency, (see 
http:/ /www.doleta.gov/ OA/inbenef.cfm) . 

A formal, government-sanctioned apprenticeship program must adhere to a number of standards. 
For example, the program must include: 

• full and fair opportunity to apply for apprenticeship 

• a schedule of work processes in which an apprentice is to receive training and experience on the 
job 

• organized instruction designed to provide apprentices with knowledge in technical subjects 
related to their trade (e.g., a minimum of 144 hours per year is normally considered necessary) 

• a progressively increasing schedule of wages 

• proper supervision of on-the-job training with adequate facilities to train apprentices 

• tracking of apprentice’s progress, both in job performances and related instruction 
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• no discrimination in any phase of selection, employment, or training 
(www.doleta.gov/ OA/ characte.cfm) 

The standards are then registered with the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training (BAT) or a BAT- 
recognized State Apprenticeship Council (SAC) or Agency. The BAT can provide guidance and 
support, and it can authorize a formal, national certification for those who complete the program. 

There are many benefits to apprenticeship models. Workers benefit because: 

• There is an opportunity to continue training while earning a wage 

• There are progressive wage increases over the term of training 

• There are nationally (and often internationally) recognized credentials upon completion 

• Workers gain skills that are transferable 

• After completion, workers have higher earning potential and greater financial security 

• There are more opportunities for future training and advancement 

• Many programs offer college credit (Chenven, 2004). 

Employers, in return, gain skilled workers, reduced turnover, and improved productivity and quality. 

Since 2001, the Department of Labor’s Office of Apprenticeship Training, Employer and Labor 
Services (OATELS) has led efforts to expand the apprenticeship model into new areas, particularly 
in high growth industries such as health care, transportation, advanced manufacturing, and 
information technology. Examples of these programs are found on the OATELS website, as are 
links to the standards developed for the registered programs (http:/ / www.doleta.gov/OA/) . 
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Organizational Example: Northrop Grumman 



Organization/Program 


Ship Systems Apprentice Programs 
Northrop Grumman 

Pascagoula, MS and Avondale, LA 


Program Purpose 


How to recruit new entry-level new employees and support their learning and 
development in the skilled trades once hired. 


Program Description 


Northrop Grumman “grows its own" workforce through apprentice programs that 
teach skills related to approximately twenty different trades. Current 
apprenticeships include: carpenter/joiner; boilermaker; inside & outside 
machinist; painter; pipewelder; pipefitter; sheetmetal worker; electrician; and 
welder. Apprentices rotate job assignments to ensure exposure to all areas of 
their craft and they are overseen by craft supervisors and placed in crews with 
journeymen serving as mentors. Their supervisors grade their work progress 
each month which is reported to the training department and becomes part of the 
apprentices' grades. Employees usually move into management positions once 
they have successfully completed their apprenticeship program. Program length 
can vary from 1 year to 4 years depending on the trade. Apprentices work 40 
hours each week (on the clock) and attend 144 hours (off the clock) at the local 
community colleges. 


Progress 


Currently there are approximately 700 registered apprentices who are paid a 
starting salary between $10.48 and $19.00 an hour. 


Contact Information 


Dr. Larry E. Crane, Director of Training 
Northrop Grumman Ship Systems 
P.O. Box 149 

Pascagoula, MS 39568-0149 
T: 228.935.5533 

http://www. northroDarumman.com/ 
lecrane(3>northropa rumman.com 



Information from Dr. Larry Crane of Northrop Grumman Ship Systems. 
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Organizational Example: Council for Adult and Experiential Learning 



Name 


Healthcare Career Lattice Program 

Council for Adult and Experiential Learning (CAEL) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Program Purpose 


To increase the number of Certified Nursing Assistants (CNAs), Licensed 
Practical Nurses (LPNs), and Registered Nurses (RNs) by establishing a 
career lattice in healthcare, so that anyone with an interest in a nursing career 
can enter at a lower, middle or upper rung. 


Program Description 


CAEL uses the term “lattice” to recognize that careers do not always follow a 
linear progression. Workers often make lateral moves in their careers, which 
can be just as important for their career development. To illustrate, a career 
“ladder” would focus only on the progression of CNAs to LPNs to RNs, while a 
lattice recognizes that LPN candidates can also be drawn from other 
branches of the healthcare field (e.g., lab techs) as well as from non- 
healthcare professions. 

In the CNA Ladder apprentices are hired as soon as they enter the program. 
Candidates come from inside the organization, from high schools, and from 
publicly-funded One-Stop Career Centers. Training includes 144 hours of 
clinical and didactic training and 2000 hours of training on the job. There are 
specialization opportunities in geriatric, dementia, pediatric, and restorative 
care. 

In the LPN Ladder, the apprenticeship program draws candidates from within 
the healthcare system (incumbent workers and advanced CNAs) and from 
outside (high schools and One-Stop Career Centers). 

These oroqrams link to an Online LPN to RN Ladder, a web-based online 
LPN-to-RN program that gives working LPNs flexibility in completing the 
didactic training, provides articulation with local community colleges to 
oversee the clinical training, and prepares participants to sit for the NCLEX- 
RN exam. 


Program Description 


At the nine pilot sites, the Nursing Career Lattice Program is an employer- 
driven partnership that includes healthcare facilities, community colleges, the 
public workforce system, and community organizations. 

Participating employers expect that the program will contribute to reduced 
turnover, thereby reducing recruitment costs. The program is also expected to 
improve the quality of patient care and increase the diversity of the workforce. 


Progress 


The program was initially carried out in five sites: Houston, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, Chicago, Washington State and Maryland (OATELS, 2006b). 
Enrollments in the initial pilot sites as of spring, 2006 are: Houston - 135; 
Sioux Falls - 170; Chicago - 214; Washington - 17; and Maryland - 125. In 
2006, the project has rolled out to four new sites: Georgia, Kentucky, 
Michigan and Virginia. 


Contact Information 


Phyllis Snyder, Vice President 
1608 Walnut Street, Suite 1404 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
T: 215.731.0191 
Dsnvder@cael.orq 
www.caelhealthcare.org 



Information from Phyllis Snyder at CAEL. 
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Organizational Example: Computing Technology Industry Association (CompTIA) 



Name 


Computing Technology Industry Association (CompTIA) 

National Information Technology Apprenticeship System (NITAS) 


Program Purpose 


To establish a nationwide apprenticeship program for information technology 
(IT) workers. 


Program Description 


CompTIA , on behalf of the U.S. Department of Labor, has developed the 
National Information Technology Apprenticeship System (NITAS), a 
competency-based apprenticeship methodology that supports credentialing 
for the career development and advancement of IT workers. 




CompTIA has developed seven apprentice-able job roles and a web-based 
system that registers, tracks and manages an apprentice’s progress through 
each apprenticeship. The system creates portable transcripts for IT workers, 
detailing individual certifications and validated skills. 


Progress 


CompTIA and NITAS delivers the first competency-based apprenticeship on 
behalf of OATELS and its 21 st Centurv initiative (http://www.doleta.aov/OA/). 
Industry endorsed competencies have been developed in the follow 
apprenticeships: 




• IT Generalist 

• Project Management 

• Network Infrastructure and Devices 

• Information Assurance 

• Help Desk 

• Database Services 

• Application Development 


Contact Information 


Paul Slomski 
Pslomski(a)comDtia.orq 
T: 630.678.8317 



Information from Paul Slomskl at CompTIA. 



Broaden the Experience Base 

Formal training — training provided in a classroom or online through a well-defined instructional 
process - is usually the most common way to impart knowledge and develop new skills. Yet 
informal learning through hands-on experience is often one of the best ways to ensure that the 
learning is internalized and transferred to real-life or work settings. Where possible, skill building and 
adult learning programs should try to broaden the experience of the learner by applying the content 
in a real setting (Keeton, Sheckley, & Griggs, 2002). Simulation or role-playing can be a good first 
step in applying knowledge, such as what is often used in soft skills training programs (see the 
innovation described in the section “Make It Relevant”). Other innovative ways to broaden learners’ 
experience base include field trips to worksites, job shadowing, internships and the use of 
transitional jobs (Henle et al, 2005). 
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Innovation: Provide Internships 



If a training program is designed to prepare learners for high skilled jobs, a good way to help them 
see their new skills in action, gain marketable experience, and demonstrate their value to employers 
is through internships. These short-term work assignments with real employers provide a number of 
benefits to the learner. Through the internship, learners can: 

• Gain industry knowledge that cannot be obtained in the classroom or online 

• Gain appreciation for the culture and practices of the industry and its workforce 

• Accumulate evidence of their proven abilities in the workplace 

• Make contacts in the industry that can be helpful for referrals and providing references 

• Build confidence in themselves 

• Possibly secure a full time job (V ogt, n.d.) 

Internships may not always be necessary for the learner to gain entree into a new industry or 
position, but for industries where it helps to have proven experience or insider status, it may be very 
difficult to gain a job otherwise. Some sector-based training programs that have found it important 
to include an internship component include those for financial services (see Year Up example, 
below), as well as automotive and truck technicians and computer support specialists (Goldberger et 
al, 2005). 
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Organizational Example: Year Up 



Name 


Year Up 

MA, NY, Rl and Washington, DC 


Program Purpose 


Year Up's mission is to close the “opportunity divide” by providing urban 
young adults with the skills, experience and support that will empower them to 
reach their potential through professional careers and higher education. 


Program Description 


Year Up's intensive one-year program serves low-income high school 
graduates and GED recipients between the ages of 18-24 from urban 
neighborhoods. Year Up’s high expectation, high support program combines 
marketable job skills, stipends, paid internships (Year Up calls them 
“apprenticeships”), college credit, a behavior management system and 
several levels of support to place these young adults on a viable path to 
economic self-sufficiency. During the first six months, students attend classes 
at Year Up, learning technical skills that allow them to succeed in entry-level 
IT positions without a college degree. During the second six months, Year Up 
students gain experience in paid internships at leading companies such as 
State Street Corporation, Fidelity Investments and Partners Healthcare. After 
graduation, students continue to receive support and build their professional 
networks through Year Up's Alumni Association. Over the next few years, 
Year Up will create a network of sites, including New York City, with an 
explicit goal of serving 450 urban young adults annually by 2007. 


Progress 


In 2006, Year Up will serve more than 300 students in sites in Massachusetts, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Washington D.C. Its outcomes are strong: 

100% placement of qualified students into apprenticeships, 83% student 
retention; 90% of apprentices meet or exceed partner expectations; 87% of 
graduates placed in full or part-time positions; and $1 5/hr average wage at 
placement. 


Contact Information 


Boston 

93 Summer St, 5th Floor 
Boston, MA 02110 
T: 617.542.1533 

htto://www.vearuD.ora/ 



Information from Ariel Santos at Year Up-Boston , from Goldberger et at , 2005, and from the Year Up website. 
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Organizational Example: Bay Area Biotech Consortium 



Organization/Program 


Career Pathways Project 
Bay Area Biotech Consortium 

Alameda and San Mateo Counties, CA 


Program Purpose 


To provide assistance to dislocated airline workers following September 11 th . 
These airline layoffs came on the heels of the “dot.com bust” in Silicon Valley. At 
the same time, the Region faced the need to build pharmaceutical manufacturing 
capacity in biotechnology as promising new drugs moved into large-scale 
production. The Region is home to the world's most dynamic biotechnology 
industry. 


Program Description 


This pilot program was designed to move unemployed airline workers and others 
into the new and expanding biotechnology sector. The Career Pathways Project 
has five components: 1) One-stop services targeted to displaced airline and 
IT workers in both Alameda and San Mateo Local Workforce Investment Areas 
supported by both WIA Formula and State Discretionary Funds; 2) an intensive 
3-month, 200-hour curriculum to deliver key skills and competencies developed 
with Genentech, the consortium’s primary employment partner; 3) optional 3- 
month full-time internships for all graduates of the 200-hour training arranged 
with Genentech; 4) job placement with Genentech for those participants who 
successfully completed the internships with the company or placement with our 
employer partners; and 5) continuous training and placement opportunities 
available through the Career Pathways Project. 


Progress 


The Consortium has been successful in training 180 new biotech workers and 
plans to train 300 more over the next 2 years. The placement rate has exceeded 
75 percent in jobs paying upwards of $35,000. The regional model used in the 
biotech industry is being considered by others in the pharmaceutical 
manufacturing business. Plans for sustaining and expanding the Career 
Pathways Project to include other Local Workforce Areas are underway. 


Contact Information 


Alameda County Workforce Investment Board 

Patti Castro, Assistant Director 

24100 Amador Street, 6th Floor 

Hayward, CA 94544 

T: 510.259.3843 

ocastro (S)aca o v . o ra 

www.acaov.org 



Information from Patti Castro of Alameda County Workforce Investment Board and from U.S. Department of Labor , 
2005 . 



Innovation: Provide Transitional Jobs 

One way to help these individuals gain work experience in a non-threatening environment, while 
putting newly trained soft skills to work, is to provide them with a transitional job. Transitional jobs 
provide paid work for the hard-to-employ. These jobs provide a realistic experience of work for the 
individual, but it is a temporary arrangement. The purpose is for the individual to work long enough 
to gain the experience and skills needed to find permanent employment (Kirby et al, 2002). Often, 
the transitional job also provides the individual with additional training to address barriers to 
employment such as limited English, substance abuse problems or “difficulty with workplace 
norms” (Strawn and Martinson, 2000, as cited in Kirby et al, 2002). 
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Transitional jobs can also provide work experience to other disadvantaged populations such as those 
with criminal records, people with disabilities, people with low educational attainment, and those 
with other barriers. 



Organizational Example: Chrysalis Works 



Organization/Program 


Chrysalis Works (part of Chrysalis Enterprises) 

Los Angeles, CA 


Purpose of Program 


To help economically disadvantaged and homeless individuals become self- 
sufficient through employment opportunities. 


Program Description 


Chrysalis Works is the largest street maintenance company in L.A and 
currently employs more than 500 workers a year providing a variety of services 
including litter pick-up, sidewalk and gutter sweeping and emptying of trash 
receptacles. 

After gaining the work experience, clients will then go back into the job hunting 
program at Chrysalis and do a self-directed job search except now with a 
resume, references and the social skill training. 

Chrysalis Staffing operates like any private staffing agency; providing 
employers with screened applicants, payroll functions, and insurance 
coverage. Service areas include general labor, warehouse, customer service, 
and clerical. Chrysalis staff provides on-going support to the temporary 
employees who are on an assignment as well as to the customer who places 
an order with Chrysalis Staffing. 


Progress 


After working in the transitional jobs for up to six months, Chrysalis workers 
move on to finding permanent employment outside of Chrysalis Enterprises. 
Ninety-three percent of the individuals completing Chrysalis's Job Readiness 
Curriculum secure employment. The average cost of Chrysalis program is 
$2,300 per client/year - reduced by 1 2% in costs from 2003. Nearly 900 
individuals each year are employed by Chrysalis Enterprises through its 
staffing (Chrysalis Staffing) and maintenance (Chrysalis Works) and 
businesses. 


Contact Information 


Frank Lagattuta, Executive VP, Chrysalis Enterprises 
Downtown Los Angeles: 213.895.7525, x 746 
Santa Monica: 31 0.392.41 1 7 
Pacoima: 818.834.4357 
http://www.chrvsalisenterDhses.com/ 
http://www.chanaelives.ora/ 



Information from Tracey Roden, Frank Lagattuta, and Adlal Wertman of Chrysalis; and from Seavey, 1999. 
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Organizational Example: Community Jobs 



Name 


Community Jobs (CJ) 

Department of Community, Trade and Economic Development (CTED) 

Olympia, Washington 


Purpose of Program 


To help Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) parents overcome 
barriers and obtain current work history to prepare for permanent unsubsidized 
employment. 


Program Description 


Community Jobs provides community-based work and skill-building experience 
to Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) parents statewide who 
face barriers to entering the job market. The Department of Community, Trade 
and Economic Development (CTED) works with community-based 
organizations to provide case management and transitional jobs to individual 
clients. The jobs are provided by “host work sites,” which are typically non-profit 
organizations, educational institutions, private employers, and government 
agencies. The clients work 20 hours per week at minimum wage for up to six 
months. 


Progress 


Since the CJ Program began in 1997, over 17,555 TANF families have enrolled 
in CJ and they are currently serving an average of 2200 per year. Of those 
enrolled, an average of 64% obtain employment. Employment criteria is jobs 
with a minimum equivalency of 20 hours per week at the State's minimum 
wage (currently $7.65). 


Contact Information 


Diane Klontz, Program Manager 
T: 360.725.4142 

http://www.workfirst.wa.aov/communitv/iobs.htm 

dianek(a>cted.wa.qov 



Information from Eva Greenwalt at the Department of Community , Trade and Economic Development. 
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Organizational Example: Experience Works 



Organization/Program 


Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP) 
Experience Works (formerly Green Thumb, Inc.) 

Arlington, VA (headquarters) 


Program Purpose 


To provide training and employment to low-income workers age 55 and older 
and community service to local faith-based and community organizations. 


Program Description 


Program participants are evaluated and given a customized employment plan, 
then placed at “host agencies” (primarily community and faith-based 
organizations). On average, participants train 20 hours per week and are paid 
minimum wage. In conjunction with the SCSEP, Experience Works provides 
high-growth occupational skills training for jobs such as home health aide, 
nurse assistant, and computer operator. On-the-job training is also provided, 
whereby participating employers receive partial reimbursement for the training 
costs. Classroom training is made available and is customized according to 
individual students’ needs. 


Progress 


In their last program year (2004/2005) the value of services to local 
communities performed by these workers was more than $1 90 million. In the 
last ten years, more than 55,600 seniors have found employment through this 
program, in such jobs as teachers' aides, emergency dispatchers, care 
providers, and clerical assistants. 


Contact Information 


Sally Boofer, Vice President of Operations 

2200 Clarendon Blvd., Ste. 1000 

Arlington, VA 22201 

T: 703.522.7272 

www.exoerienceworks.orq 

sallv boofer(a>exoerienceworks.orq 



Information from Sally Boofer and Martin Rome at Experience Works. 



Tools and Resources For Program Design 

General Curriculum Development 

• Open Source Curriculum. While program planners can develop customized curriculum for a 
learning initiative, developing something from the ground up may not be necessary. A great deal 
of curriculum and textbooks have been made available online and for free. The movement to 
share course ware was initiated by MIT, whose OpenCourseWare ( http:/ / ocw.mit.edu/) shares 
materials for more than 1,250 MIT courses. Other open source curriculum can be found at Utah 
State University (http:/ / ocw.usu.edu/) . Tufts University (www.ocw.tufts.eduh and Johns 
Hopkins School of Public Health (http:/ / ocw.ihsph.edu/) . For a list of open course ware 
projects in other countries see http:/ / ocw.tufts.edu/ OtherOCW . 

Online Learning Programs 

• Effective Practices for Learning Effectiveness in Online Programs http:/ /www.sloan- 
c.org/ effective/browse.asp . This website provides information on a wide range of practices related to the 
development of online learning programs. 
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Bridge Programs 

• Henle, T., D. Jenkins and W. Smith. (2005.) Bridges to careers for low-skilled adults. A program 
development guide. Women Employed with Chicago Jobs Council and UIC Great Cities 
Institute, http:/ /www. womenemployed.org/ docs/BridgeGuideFinal.pdf 

Career Ladder Programs 

• Prince, H. and J. Mills. (2003, October). Career Ladders: A Guidebook for Workforce 
Intermediaries. Prepared for Workforce Innovation Networks - WINs. Jobs for the Future. This 
guide gives some background information on career /adder programs, provides a step-by-step guide to planning and 
implementation, and describes numerous examples of different programs nationwide. Also available is a CD- 
ROM with numerous resources and tools for the practitioner. Many of the resources on the CD-ROM are also 
available on the Internet. 

• Merzon, F. and B. P. Cohen. (2004.) The Career Pathways Collaboration Toolkit. CAEL. This 
toolkit was designed to help lead organisations connect higher education, local employers, and the local workforce 
development system around the creation of career pathways in selected industries. It contains guidance and tools on 
topics such as how to form an advisory committee, how to research needs and resources, and how to measure 
progress. Several examples of career pathways in industries such as healthcare, high tech, and manufacturing are 
included. 

• Jenkins, D. (2003, October.) Career Pathway Primer and Planning Guide. University of Illinois at 
Chicago. Prepared for an Oct. 2003 conference on career pathways sponsored by the Kentucky 
Community and Technical College System and KnowledgeWorks Foundation. Retrieved from 
http:/ /www.uic.edu/ cuppa/ gci / about/bios/ documents/ CareerPadiwayPrimerPlanningGuide% 
20revised.pdf on May 24, 2006. This guide provides several sample career pathways models as well as 
suggested steps in the planning and implementation of career pathways programs. 

• Council for Adult and Experiential Learning. (2004). How Career Lattices Help Solve Nursing 
and Other Workforce Shortages in Healthcare, http: / / www.cael.org/healthcare.htm This 
guidebook ’s purpose is to assist healthcare employers, industry alliances, Workforce Investment Boards, One-Stop 
Career Centers, and higher education providers in developing healthcare career lattices. The guidebook introduces 
the key components that comprise the model, shares important lessons from CAET’s experiences, and outlines 
steps for replication. 

Apprenticeship 

• USDOL Office of Apprenticeship Training www.doleta.gov/ OA/ setprgm.cfm 

• Office of Apprenticeship Training Employer and Labor Services (2006, February, a) 
Strengthening our nation’s workforce with demand-driven solutions. Registered apprenticeship 
trends in six industries. U.S. Department of Labor Employment and Training Administration. 

• Office of Apprenticeship Training Employer and Labor Services (2006, February, b) 
Strengthening our nation’s workforce with demand-driven solutions. Registered apprenticeship 
trends in healthcare. U.S. Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration. 

• Office of Apprenticeship Training Employer and Labor Services (2006, February, c) 
Strengthening our nation’s workforce with demand-driven solutions. Registered apprenticeship 
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trends in information technology. U.S. Department of Labor. Employment and Training 
Administration. 

• Office of Apprenticeship Training Employer and Labor Services (2006, February, d) 
Strengthening our nation’s workforce with demand-driven solutions. Registered apprenticeship 
trends in advanced manufacturing. U.S. Department of Labor. Employment and Training 
Administration. 

Transitional Jobs 

• National Transitional Jobs Network, http:/ /www. transitionaliobs.net/ This is a website on 
transitional jobs that is product of the National Transitional Jobs Network (also known as the Network and the 
NTJN ), a coalition of more than 100 Transitional Jobs programs, policy organisations, and sponsoring 
organisations. The Network fosters economic opportunity for America's workers by developing new Transitional 
Jobs programs, building the capacity of existing Transitional Jobs programs, and promoting a national dialogue on 
job advancement strategies. Heartland Alliance for Human Needs <& Human Rights is the host agency for the 
Network. 



Step 3: Adult-Centered Implementation 

When the Design phase is completed, program planners will have a pretty good idea of what the 
learning initiative is going to look like, how long it will be, what resources are needed, why the 
initiative is needed and who will likely benefit from it. The next phase is the Implementation of the 
learning initiative, during which participants engage in the learning experience, be it in a classroom 
or other delivery mechanism. 

Effective implementation does not address just instructional activities, but also the other services 
that are required in order to ensure the success and engagement of the individual participants. 
Assessment activities are important at the start of the program for proper placement of the 
individual in the learning initiative, and to recognize competencies and knowledge that have already 
been mastered. Assessment is equally important at the end of the program to ensure that the 
initiative was successful and that the individual has gained new skills and competencies. Support 
services are critical for providing guidance to individuals throughout the process and for helping 
them remove barriers to their success. The instructional activities themselves are important, and so 
the third set of Implementation components in this report address how the Teaching-Learning 
Process can draw on the many established lessons of the adult learning field. Components and 
related innovations for these three implementation activities are provided below. 



ASSESSMENT 

Individual assessments are important activities at both the start and end of a learning initiative. At 
the start of a program, assessments can help individuals better define their goals, help place them in 
the appropriate level of training and even help them earn credits for what they already know through 
innovations like Prior Learning Assessment (see innovation described below). Using the same skill 
assessment process both before and after training can verify that the learning initiative was 
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successful in developing the competencies and knowledge of the individual. This can be important 
for validating the training itself (Level 2 of the Evaluation process, as described later in the report) 
and for communicating to prospective employers the skills that an individual could bring to the 
workplace. 

Key Components for Assessment include: 

• Provide individual assessment of skills, interests, and learning outcomes 

o Innovation: Prior Learning Assessment 
o Innovation: Work readiness credential 



Provide Individual Assessment of Skills, Interests, and Learning Outcomes 

Assessments are useful at both the start and the end of any learning initiative because they can: 

• Help determine the placement of a student within a program 

• Determine career and advancement interests and goals 

• Determine the student’s support service needs 

• Determine strengths and weaknesses 

• Inform curriculum development and instruction 

• Measure learning gains (Henle et al, 2005) 



The National Collaborative on Workforce and Disability for Youth, Institute for Educational 
Leadership has defined four different (yet often overlapping) categories of assessment: educational, 
vocational, psychological and medical. Educational assessments measure academic performance and 
cognitive ability. Psychological assessments measure cognitive ability, behavior, and social/ emotional 
health. Vocational assessments measure employment-related interests, goals and values; vocational 
aptitude (or the ability or potential to learn or perform in order to hold certain jobs or train for 
those careers). Medical assessments, of course, measure a person’s physical or functional capacity to 
physically perform in certain situations. The table below, reprinted from the NCWDY’s guidebook 
on assessments. Career planning begins with assessment: A guide for professionals servingjouth with educational 
<& career development challenges (Timmons, Podmostko, Bremer, Lavin & Wills, 2004), provides a useful 
framework for understanding the purpose of different kinds of assessments. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSTIC DOMAIN EDUCATIONAL DOMAIN 



TABLE 1.3: FORMAL TESTING AREAS 



Major Area 
oflesting 


What is Being 
Measured 


Assessment 
Instrument Types 


Primary Users and 
Purposes 


Academic Performance or 
Achievement 


Reading Skills 
Writing Skills 
Mathematics Skills 
Spelling Skills 


Academic Testing 


Used in schools to assess 
progress of students and by 
adult education programs 
and workforce development 
to determine need or eligi- 
bility for program participa- 
tion and to develop plans. 






Achievement Testing 


Used mainly by districts and 
states to monitor progress 
of students and as a key 
part of the education 
accountability system. 






Curriculum-Based 

Assessment 


Used by schools to deter- 
mine instructional needs of 
individuals in relation to 
established curriculum. 






GED 

(Writing. Reading. Math. 
Science, and Social Studies) 


Used by workforce develop- 
ment and adult education 
to gain a high school 
equivalency credential. 






ACT or SAT 


Used by many colleges and 
universities as part of 
entrance requirements. 


Cognitive Abilities* 


Intelligence 


Intelligence Testing (IQ) 


Used by schools to measure 
cognitive abilities such as 
discrimination, motor behav- 
ior, abstract reasoning, etc. 


Cognitive Abilities* 


Neuropsychological 

Involvement 


N e u ropsychological 
Testing 


Used by schools and work- 
force preparation programs 
to diagnose and to suggest 
treatment and accommoda- 
tions in these areas. 




Learning Disabilities 


Diagnostic Testing 


Behavioral 

Social 

Emotional 


Emotional Behavior 


Behavioral Analysis 


Used by schools and work- 
force preparation programs 
to identify, diagnose, and 
suggest treatment in behav- 


Social Skills 


Social Adaptation and 
Work-Related Behaviors 




Mencal Health 


Mental Health Screening 
and Assessments 


ioral, social, and mental 
health environments. 




Chemical Health 


Screening for Drug and 
Alcohol Usage 


Used by schools. organiza- 
tions, and employers to 
detect the use of drugs or 
alcohol by participants. 






Chemical Dependency 
Assessment 


Used by schools and 
others to detect dependen- 
cy on drugs or alcohol by 
participants. 
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TABLE 1.3: FORMAL TESTING AREAS 




Major Area 
oflesting 


What is Being 
Measured 


Assessment 
1 nstrument Types 


Primary Users and 
Purposes 




Vocational and Career 


Interests, Preferences. 


Interest Testing 


Used by schools and work- 




Interests 


Values, and Temperaments 


Personality Inventory 


force preparation programs 
to match an individuals 
interests and values to 
employment opportunities. 








Career Exploration 
Experiences 








Work Values Assessment 




Job Aptitudes and Skills 


Aptitudes 


Assessing Potential to Learn 
and Occupational Abilities 


Used by schools and work- 
force preparation programs 


z 




Work Behaviors 


Situational Work 
Assessment 


to determine an individual's 
ability to find, perform, and 
hold specific jobs. Work 
experiences and other relat- 
ed activities lead to perfor- 
mance reviews to document 


< 

z 

o 






Job Seeking and Keeping 
Skills Assessment 


Q 




Skills 


Work Samples 


ec 

Ui 

UJ 






Community-Based or 
On-the-job Assessment 


actual work potential, skills, 
and needs. 


CL 

< 

o 

Q 

Z 

< 

_l 

< 

z 

0 

5 

8 

> 


Occupation Specific 
Certification 


Mastery of Knowledge. 
Skills, and Abilities in 
Specific Occupations 


Tests or assessment given at 
the end of apprenticeships, 
college programs, and other 
job training programs 
focused on one specific job 
or career area, and based 
on industry-validated skill 
standards 


Used by licensure boards, 
businesses, apprenticeship 
programs, and workforce 
preparation programs (such 
as community colleges, tech- 
nical colleges, or workforce 
development training pro- 
grams) to issue a credential. 


Physical and Functional 
Capacities* 


Work Capacities 


Work Tolerance 

Physical Capacities Scales. 
Work Samples. Community- 
Based Assessments 


Used by workforce prepara- 
tion programs to determine 
an individuals ability to 
handle specific work 
situations. 








Assistive Technology 


Used by schools and work- 
force preparation programs 
to determine an individual's 
need for and ability to use 
technology and adaptive 
equipment 








Work Accommodations 


Used by workforce prepara- 
tion programs to determine 
individual's need for accom- 
modations in training pro- 
grams or worksites. 


Z 


Physical and Functional 
Capacities* 


The Need for Diagnoses 
and Medical Therapies 


Occupational Therapy 
Assessment 


Used by schools and work- 
force preparation programs 


< 

z 






Physical Therapy 
Assessment 


to determine the need for 
medical intervention, accom- 
modations. and independent 
living supports and instruc- 
tion. They are often used to 


0 

Q 

< 

U 






Speech and Language 
Assessment 






Hearing 

Assessments 


determine eligibility for spe- 
cial education and vocational 


5 

UJ 

Z 






Vision 

Assessments 


rehabilitation services and 
for entitlement programs 
like Social Security and 
Medicare. 




Cognitive abilities and physical'fiinctic 


>nal capacities each fell under two dom 


ains. 





From Career planning begins with assessment: A guide for professionals serving youth with educational & career 
development challenges ( Timmons , 2004) 
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The challenge is determining which assessment, or combination of assessments, is going to collect 
all of the information that is needed for good educational and career planning, placement of 
students within the learning initiative, verifying learning outcomes and conferring degrees and 
credentials that are meaningful. 

Important factors to consider include: 

• Reliability - the ability of the test to have consistent results over time 

• Fairness - or absence of test bias against certain groups of individuals 

• Validity - whether the test is measuring what it purports to measure 

• Cost 

• Time to administer and score 

• Qualifications of the test administrator 

• Ease of use 

• Reporting format - the results should be presented in an understandable way 

• Appropriateness to the individual’s cognitive functioning level, reading ability, math ability, and 
level of career development. (Timmons et al, 2004) 



There may be no single assessment that will meet all of your needs, particularly for thorough 
education and career planning. For example, ACT’s WorkKeys has gained popularity because it 
links job profiling with individual assessment of basic skills, it has been used to assess general 
employability (see the innovation of Work Readiness Credential below), it provides related 
curriculum to build the skills, and it is relatively easy to administer (see www.act.org/ workkevs) . 
However, it does not assess vocational interests. So for career planning purposes, WorkKeys might 
be paired with an assessment specifically designed to assess career and vocational interests. 

The National Collaborative on Workforce & Disability for Youth’s (NCWDY) guidebook, Career 
planning begins with assessment: A. guide for professionals servingjouth with educational & career development 
challenges (Timmons et al, 2004), provides information on a wide range of published assessments 
available for different purposes, along with information such about reliability, validity, reporting 
format, ease of use, target population, and so on. An online version of the guidebook can be 
downloaded at www.ncwd-youth.info/ assets/ guides /assessment/AssessGuideComplete.pdf . Some 
of these assessments may be standard offerings through community colleges. 
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Organizational Example: WIRE-NET 



Organization/Program 


WorkSource (formerly the Hire Locally Program) 
WIRE-Net 

Cleveland, OH 


Program Purpose 


To help unemployed and underemployed residents of Northeast Ohio improve 
employability and gain technical skills to connect them to job opportunities in 
manufacturing. 


Program Description 


Created in 1 986, WIRE-Net is an economic development agency with a mission 
to strengthen manufacturing to create healthy communities and fuel economic 
growth. WIRE-Net provides expertise that is responsive to manufacturing related 
businesses and their employees and connects leaders to each other and 
engages them in their communities. 

Hire Locally, launched in 1989, targeted entry-level operator and laborer jobs in 
manufacturing. All applicants who came to Hire Locally first completed a 2-hr. or 
4-hr. workshop that covered basic employability skills, job-search techniques, 
and factors that helped in job retention, such as dealing with conflict and learning 
from criticism. Following the workshop, individual assessment interviews were 
conducted to determine job readiness in manufacturing and whether or not an 
applicant had “the personality, drive, and honesty” that appeal to employers. If an 
applicant faced a significant barrier, such as lack of education, training, childcare, 
or transportation, he/she was referred to a social services manager and was 
eligible to return once the problem was addressed. The applicant then worked 
with an employment specialist to develop an employability plan. For those not 
ready for manufacturing jobs, a 1 60-hour Basic Skills in Manufacturing (BSM) 
course was designed by WIRE-Net and member companies. The course 
consisted of 20 hours per week of classroom work at a community college and 
20 hours per week of on-the-job training at member companies (where each 
student was “sponsored” and the member company agreed to consider him/her 
upon completion of the course). 

Hire Locally was successful because staff got to know employers’ operations and 
needs by spending time on the shop floor. Staff spent a great deal of time 
understanding the demands and conditions of particular jobs and plants, and 
consulting at length with employers about past placements and future needs. 
Also, employer representatives came to Hire Locally workshops to describe their 
company, their needs, expectations, and current available openings. 


Program Description 


Hire Locally was very successful and became a model for sector based 
workforce development programs. However, changing economic conditions and 
the resulting market trends led WIRE-Net to revise its programs to meet the 
needs of the time. WIRE-Net is currently completing a re-engineering of its 
WorkSource Program that will capture many components of Hire Locally while 
building in programming to effectively serve increasing numbers of individuals. 


Contact Information 


Rebecca Kusner 
WIRE-Net 

4855 W. 130th Street, Suite 1 
Cleveland, OH 44135-5137 
T: 216.588.1440 
http://www. wire-net. ora/ 
Rebecca(a>wire-net.ora 



Information from Rebecca Kusner at WIR E-Net and from Ma & Proscio, 1999. 
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Innovation: Prior Learning Assessment 



Prior Learning Assessment (PLA) or the Assessment of Prior Learning (APL) are the terms used by 
colleges to “describe the process of earning college credit from learning acquired through a student’s 
work, training, volunteer and personal life” (Colvin, 2006). Colleges and universities nationwide have 
adopted a number of different assessment practices to help students determine what they already 
know and what they still need to learn through coursework. The process of assessing what students 
already know from life and work experiences may also involve awarding college credit to that 
knowledge and competency. 

A variety of assessment methods are used at various institutions, depending on the college and/ or 
the subject matter. Assessment methods include: 

• Credit by Examination 

• Development of a Portfolio of Prior Learning with Artifacts 

• Transfer Credit Evaluation 

• Training and Certifications Evaluation 

• Placement Exams 

• Simulations 

• Interviews 

• Work Sample Evaluation 

• Demonstration 

• Prepared speeches 

• Oral Interviews (Colvin, 2006) 

Generally, the awarding of college credit for prior learning is available only to students who are 
enrolled in a degree or certificate program. The subject areas where PLA has been used include 
business, English, communications, arts, computer science, social sciences, and education. Often, 
colleges place a limit on the number of credits that can be earned through PLA. Other practices and 
policies related to PLA can vary significantly from college to college. There is typically a fee for 
PLA, but it is often as much as 70% less than tuition fees (Colvin, 2006). The main benefits of PLA 
are that it: 

• Validates the worth of learning that students have achieved on their own 

• Identifies what students need to learn in order to achieve their personal, career or academic goals 

• Shortens the time necessary to earn a college credential 

• Saves tuition by reducing the number of required courses 

• Enhances pride and self-esteem for what students have accomplished as learners 

• Enhances students’ understanding of learning as a lifelong process (Flint & Associates, 1999) 
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Innovation: Work Readiness Credential 



One common employer complaint in recent years has been that it is very difficult to know whether 
entry level job candidates can read, write, or communicate well, even if they have a high school diploma. To 
address this problem, there are at least three major approaches underway to develop and advance 
the use of assessments of “work readiness.” The expectation is that a “Work Readiness Credential” 
will help job seekers demonstrate their work readiness to employers, help to streamline the hiring 
process, and help training organizations better understand which skills are valued by employers and 
required for entry level employment (SRI International, 2005). 



Equipped for the Future’s Work Readiness Credential 

Equipped for the Future (an initiative of the National Institute for Literacy) has developed a Work 
Readiness Credential with a partnership of state agencies, business leaders, and national 
organizations. The skills addressed in the credential include nine communication, interpersonal, 
problem solving and learning skills, which are assessed by computer in four separate modules: 

• Work Readiness Reading Test 

• Work Readiness Math Test 

• Work Readiness Oral Language Test (assesses Speaking and Listening) 

• Work Readiness Situational Judgment Test (assesses five skills: Cooperate with Others, Resolve 
Conflict and Negotiate, Solve Problems and Make Decisions, Observe Critically, Take 
Responsibility for Learning) 

The Work Readiness Credential project is now housed at the Center for Workforce Preparation 
(CWP) at the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. As of 2005, five states (Florida, New Jersey, New York, 
Washington, and Rhode Island) and the District of Columbia had joined the partnership. (SRI 
International, 2005). More information on the Work Readiness Credential can be found at 
http:/ / eff.cls.utk.edu/workreadiness/ default.htm . 



ACT’s WorkKeys Work Readiness Credential 

A number of states have chosen to use ACT’s WorkKeys as the foundation for a portable work 
readiness credential. The Louisiana Governor’s Office for the Workforce Commission launched the 
Louisiana WorkReady! Certificate program in 2003, which assesses for skills required in more than 
11,000 jobs nationwide. The program awards Gold, Silver and Bronze WorkReady! Certificates to 
participants based on skill level. More than 6,300 have been issued since the start of the program. 
More information about the Louisiana initiative can be found on its website, 
http: / / www.laworkforce.net/WorkReady/ . Other state programs include the Kentucky 
Employability Certificate (http:/ / www.kctcs.edu / workforcenetwork/kec /) . the Virginia 
Career Readiness Certificate ( www.crc.virginia.gov) . and Indiana@Work 
(http:/ /www.act.org/workkeys/initiafives/indiana.html) . 
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